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plished if the effort that has been expended to prevent war had been put 
forth in restricting the damage to those engaged in battle. 

The orders in council of August and October are treated in separate 
chapters and their effect upon neutral shipping discussed. By these 
orders the British government so modified the conditions of the Declara- 
tion of London as seriously to impair the rights of neutral shippers. 
The effect of these orders is more specifically dealt with in the chapters 
on the Wilhelmina case and those considering foodstuffs, copper, and 
cotton. 

England comes in for a large amount of specific criticism; not that 
the author thinks England the worse offender, except that she has had 
better opportunity in her control of the sea to interfere with our com- 
merce. 

One of the later chapters deals with the practicability of starving 
Germany out. Doubt is expressed as to the possibility of ending the 
war by "economic pressure." 

In the Appendix is found all the most important notes and orders 
affecting the question of international trade. The book is well written 
and is interesting to the business man, the student, the statesman, and 
the general reader. 

A. W. Taylor 

State College of Washington 



The Japanese Problem in the United States. By H. A. Mnxis. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xxi+334. $1.50. 

The United States cannot afford to offend the sensibilities of the 
people across the Pacific, especially at a time when such offense is need- 
less and when disputed points can be settled in better ways. 

This proposition receives strong support from Professor Millis. His 
book is based in part upon investigations made in the Pacific Coast 
states in 1909 for the Immigration Commission and in part upon further 
investigations in the Coast states in 19 14. 

The Japanese problem is divided into two phases: one relating to the 
admission of the Japanese; the other, to the treatment accorded those 
who are here. In regard to the first phase, the author is convinced that 
a narrow restriction of Japanese is necessary, because (1) standards 
would be lowered on the Pacific Coast, and (2) because a large Japanese 
immigration would lead to friction, discrimination, and would make 
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assimilation impossible. The author believes that the present arrange- 
ment whereby Japan agrees to restrict immigration should be replaced 
by a general immigration law that would be fairer to Japan and upon a 
more stable basis. Exclusion laws and restriction agreements should be 
rescinded, and immigrants of all countries should be admitted upon the 
basis (as suggested by Dr. Gulick) of 5 per cent of those from the given 
country who had received their "second papers" and of the native-born 
of one or both parents born in the given country as recorded in the 
census of 1910 (p. 293). Such provisions would place the Japanese on 
a par with other civilized nations, would eliminate all invidious dis- 
tinctions, and at the same time restrict Japanese immigration to the 
small number of 1,200 per year. 

In regard to the second question, as to how the Japanese who are in 
this country shall be treated, Professor Millis agrees with Mr. Kawakami 
(in Asia at the Door) that it is not advisable to permit any alien to reside 
permanently in this country and at the same time hold him aloof by 
denying citizenship to him. The naturalization law should be changed 
so as to admit to citizenship the Japanese who are here on the basis of 
the same qualifications which the members of other races must meet. 

Again, since Japan has taken a place among civilized nations, the 
United States cannot afford to permit individual states (such as Cali- 
fornia) to offend Japan by making individious discriminations against 
the Japanese in the ownership of land. The author emphasizes the 
awkwardness of our governmental organization which makes the federal 
government helpless when an individual state acts in matters of foreign 
significance contrary to national policies. 

Since the author hinges his solution of Japanese immigration upon 
the "numbers" test, he should discuss the practicability of administering 
such a law. Since he admits its possible impracticability, his proposed 
solution of Japanese immigration is left in the air. 

It seems to the present reviewer that no concise analysis of the Japa- 
nese problem is complete without a well-organized discussion of diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and the United States, and without a more 
thoroughgoing psychological discussion of race prejudice than is given. 
The value of the book is also lessened by a "choppy" style of organiza- 
tion and by the omission of an index and a bibliography. These omis- 
sions are explained in part by the fact that the treatise was written 
originally as a report to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and that afterward it was published in book form without revi- 
sion by the author. 
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Professor Millis has written, however, what is undoubtedly the best 
all-around treatise of the Japanese problem now available. Its spirit of 
fairness commits it to the attention of all types of readers. Not only 
in certain sections of California where anti-Japanese prejudice is strong, 
but throughout the United States, the book cannot be read too exten- 
sively, for the Japanese problem is not simply a California probem, but 
in its consequences it is of national concern. 

E. S. BOGAKDUS 

University or Southern California 



Political Parties. A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Ten- 
dencies of Modern Democracy. By Robert Michels. 
Translated from the Italian edition by Eden & Cedar 
Paul. New York: Hearst's International Library Co., 1915. 
Pp. ix+416. $3.50. 
Title and preface of this volume are both misleading. It is not a 
study of the nature of political parties. It is an analysis of the organiza- 
tion and control of socialist and revolutionary labor parties, more par- 
ticularly of the socialist parties of Continental Europe. 

It is Professor Michels' thesis that an "iron law" leads to control by 
oligarchy in all political parties. His argument is developed somewhat 
as follows. Leadership is essential even in the most democratic of organ- 
izations because (1) direct self-government of large groups is impossible; 
(2) the psychology of the mass makes leadership inevitable; (3) the 
incompetence of the mass makes leadership indispensable. Immediately 
after we have leadership oligarchy begins; democracy splits into the 
leaders and the led. Leaders are always autocratic because of their long 
tenure accompanied by detachment from the masses, their control of the 
party's financial resources, their influence through the press, and their 
prestige as holders of public office. Their authoritarian spirit is aug- 
mented by the psychological reaction upon them of the exercise of power. 
The tendency toward oligarchy is further fortified by the enibourgeoise- 
ment of working-class parties. Attempts to restrain this tendency have 
failed. We must conclude that "the majority of human beings, in a 
condition of eternal tutelage, are predestined by tragic necessity to sub- 
mit to the dominion of a small minority, and must be content to consti- 
tute the pedestal of an oligarchy" (p. 390). 

The book's most serious defect consists in the subordination of every- 
thing to the proving of the author's thesis. The impression clings that 



